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For the New-York Mirror. 
A SUMMER-EVENING SCENE. 





BY A LADY. 


Tue welcome summer-shower had well-nigh ceased, 
The dark, dense cloud had passed from west to east, 
The glorious setting sun refulgent shone— 
His rays are pencilled by God’s hand alone. 


And what a heavenly painting meets the eye, 
Fringing the Jurid drapery of the sk¥ 
Above the eastern hills, now clothed in green ; 
The contrast grand, and most sublime the scene. 


A holy rapture all my spirit moves 

At such resplendent tokens of Jhs love; 

That radiant arch, and gorgeous western sky, 
The earth, the air, proclaim that God is nigh. 


May not the cherubim on which He rides 

Have paused upon their outspread glittering wings ? 
The cloud His fu'l effulgent presence hides, 

As with benignant smile He views terrestrial things. 


And mortals hail, in grateful pure delight, 

That bright, diluvial, promised sign from heaven ; 
As When of yore it burst upon the sight 

Of the young world—a seal of sin forgiven. 
But now ‘tis changing, fading frem my view, 

Its varied colors blent in mist and light; 
A silvery veil athwart the azure blue, 

Raised to reveal the beauteous star of night. 
And sure a lovelier eve ne’er shadow'd o'er 

This earth since Eden saw primeval bliss, 
And angel-visitants on sunbeams bore 

Their missions, and returned at hour like this. 


ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 





THE FORGET-ME-NOT; 
OR, THE SOLDIER AND HIS MOTHER. 


Earty in the spring of the year 1809 the armies of Na- 
poleon were gathering along the banks of the lower Rhine, 
in the momentary expectation of intelligence of an imme- 
diate rupture with Austria. Amoog the rest of the troops 
there was stationed at Strasburgh the celebrated 12th regi- 
ment of the line—a regiment which could boast of having 
heen in as many battles and performed as much active ser- 
vice as any under the banners of the French empire. Be- 
longing to this regiment, in the capacity of a sergeant, was 
aman of the name of Pierre Pittois; a wild, uncultivated 
child of Bourgogne, a district in which superstition is only 
exceeded by the simple habits and natural affections of its 
iwhabitants. This man had served in the wars of the revo- 
lution and of the empire, and had especially distinguished 
himself in the battles of Marengo and Austerlitz. His 
bravery had been so often and so prominently displayed 
that he had gained the sewhriguet among his comrades of 
Pierre Avale-tout-cru, which would literally mean that he 
swallowed all raw, and would be anglicized better by con- 
cluding that he threw himself into every danger, overcame 
every obstacle, and performed prodigies of valor and 
strength, and that he might be properly termed " the fire- 
eater.” Always the foremost in the conflict, he appeared 
completely in his glory amid the smell of powder and the 
whistling of balls. Those who had seen him in the midst 
of the carnage on the field of battle with his head erect, his 
eyes sparkling with fury, his moustaches bristling, his nos- 
trils distended, and who had witnessed him precipitate 
himself into the midst of his enemies, would be so struck 
with admiration of his bravery and daring that they would 
ery out, “ Bravo! Pierre Avale-tout-cru. Pierre is now in 
the ball-room! See how he dances!” 

At the time of which we are speaking, when Pierre 
with his regiment were lying in garrison at Strasburgh, he 
one morning afier parade walked up to his colonel and | 


asked permissiofi to go and visit his aged mother, who he 
had just learned was lying dangerously ill at his native vil- 
lage. To make his suit the more successful, he stated that 
his father, who had seen seventy-two years pass over his 
head, was paralytic, and wholly unable to help his mother; 
and he promised to return the moment the health of his 
parent should appear re-established. 

Although the suit of the brave soldier was of so pressing 
and affectionate a nature, the commander of the regiment 
felt himself bound to deny the application. He stated to 
Pierre that orders were expected from day to day for the 
breaking up of the garrison and immediate march into the 
Austrian dominions, and that, under the circumstances, it 
became impossible for him to grant leave of absence under 
any plea, however urgent.» 

Pierre took his leave, apparently satisfied with his colo- 
nel’s reasons, 

Fifteen days passed by and saw the 12th regiment still 
in garrison at Strasburgh. Pierre, who had felt intensely 
for the situation of his poor parents, now addressed a letter 
to his commanding officer, of the same purport as his per- 
sonal interview. In this letter was contained another from 
Bourgogne, conveying the intelligence that the old woman 
had died of grief on account of her son not being allowed 
to go and visit her sick bed, and stating that she had ex- 
pressed a fervent desire before dying to give to him her 
tinal benediction. The letter to the colonel closed by a re- 
quest that leave of absence fur one month would be grant- 
ed to the petitioner for the fulfilment of a duty the particu- 
lars of which it was out of his power to explain, and im- 
plored that the commander would not refuse this boon. 

Sorrowful as it may appear, the epistle of Pierre had no 
better success than his first application. The captain of the 
company came up to him next morning and explained to 
him that his colonel was sorry to hear of the death of his 
mother, but that he could not grant the permission he so- 
licited, as the regiment had received positive orders to quit 
Strasburgh on the morrow. 

"Ah! the reziment leaves Strasburgh to-morrow! Will 
you tell me, captain, where it marches next ?” exclaimed 
Pierre. 

"On Austria,” replied the officer. “ We are going to pay 
a visit to Vienna. We are going to fight the Austrians, my 
brave fellow. The ball will soon be opened, Pierre, where 
you dance so well. Won't you give it to them ?¢” 

Pierre Pittois made no reply. He seemed absorbed ina 
fit of despondency. The captain took him by the shoulders 
and giving him a gentle shake, said: 

* What is the matter with you? Are you deaf to-day ? 
I tell you that within’a week we shall be tighting the Aus- 
trians, and you do not seem to thank me for the intelli- 
gence. Dost hear what I say ?” 

" Good news, captain,” suddenly replied Pierre. “I have 
listened to all you have said, and the news is excellent. 
But, captain, is there no way for me to get leave of 
absence ?” 

" Leave of absence! You are crazy to ask such a thing 
on the eve of a campaign. You know well that such per- 
mission is at such a time never granted.” 

" Be it so,” said Pierre, somewhat sternly. “It would 
look somewhat cowardly for me to ask further at the pre- 
sent crisis. As much as I wish it, | will do no more to 
gain it.” 

The next day the 12th regiment of the line took up its 
line of march and crossed the Rhine into Germany. The 
next day Pierre Ava/e-tout-cru deserted. 

Three months had elapsed, during which the 12th had 
reaped a harvest of glory at Wagram and on other fields, 
and the regiment returned to Strasbargh, covered with 
laurels. Whilst the triumphal entry of the corps was 
taking place, and the heads of the columns were deploy- 
ing on the great square, a body of gendarmes were seen 
approaching from an opposite quarter, with a prisoner in 
their midst. It was Pierre Pittois, whom, after a Jong search, 


they had succeeded in taking not far from his native home. || 


A council of war was immediately assembled, and Pierre 
was accused of having deserted his colors at the moment 
his regiment was about to meet the enemy face to face. 

The court-martial presented a singular spectacle. On the 
one part stood the public accuser, who addressed the cul- 
prit in the following feeling terms: 

" Pierre Pittois, you—one of the bravest soldiers of the 
army—you on whose breast is displayed the star of the le- 
gion of honor; you who never met with punishment for 
dereliction of duty, nor reprimand from your superior offi- 
cers; you have been guilty of the erime of deserting your 
ranks, and that on the brink of a battle; and, above all, 
without any motive with which your officers are acquaint- 
ed. The court demands your reasons for the perpetration of 
such an act of guilt and apparent cowardice, in the hope 
that there may prove to be some extenuating cireum- 
stances in your case which may justify an appeal to the 
Emperor.” 

On the other part stood the culprit, who replied: 

"T have deserted my colors without reason, without mo- 
If the 
same occasion required, and the same opportunity served, 
I merit death for my crime! 


tive. I do not repent of the act I have committed. 


I should do the same again. 
Condemna me !” 

This language struck the council with feelings of pity and 
surprise. Some of the board thought it a most inexplicable 
case, Whilst others pronounced the culprit crazy, and re- 
commended the hospital instead of the trieagles. 
risoner, Which only 


After a further examination of the j 
resulted in evincing his pertinacity in adhering to his first 
resolution, and after due consultation, the court pronounced 
sentence of death, to be carried into execution on the fol- 
W he i Pie rre 
showed no other emotion. 


and a fixed demeanor were prominently displayed in his 


lowing day. heard it he merely shrugged 


his shoulders, but Resignation 
countenance. 

The culprit was remanded to prison, to await his execu- 
tion at daylicht on the following morning. 

The click of the fireloeks had just been heard in reliev- 
ing cuard at midnight when the door of the cell in which 
poor Pierre was incarcerated turned on tis rusty hinges, and 


He looked 


around him for some time before his eyes became accus- 


in stepped a subaltern of the Young Guard. 


tomed to the almost complete darkness of the dungeon. 
The litte starlight which penetrated through the grate, 
however, at last enabled him to discover a little eamp-bed 
lying in a corner of the place, and the condemned man 
stretched across it in a profound sleep. The officer ad- 
vanced to the side of the bed, and afier a few moments 
contemplation awakened the prisoner. Pierre Pittois open: 
ed his eyes, and after seme little time he fixed a smile on 
the visiter and exclaimed : 

"Ah! the time is arrived—arrived at last.” 

"No, Pierre,” responded the subaltern, “it is net yet 
time, but soon will be.” 

"What, then, do you want with me?” said Pierre. 
said the officer, “thou knowest me not, but I 
] saw thee at Austerlitz, where thou carried 


" Pierre,” 
know thee. 
thyself bravely. Since that day | have conceived for thee a 
deep affection. Arriving yesterday at Strasburgh, | heard 
thy crime and condemnation. As the jailer of the prison is 
a relation of mine, I have been permitted to euter thy cell 
for the purpose of inquiring whether there is not some be- 
hest which thou wouldst wish to confide to a ffiend. Many 
that are about to die regret often that they have no one in 
whom to confide their last wishes—some sacred obligation 
to be fulfilled. Pierre, | would be that friend to thee. What 
sayest thou ?” 

"T thank you, comrade,” replied Pierre. 

* Hast thou nothing to communicate ¢” 

* Nothing.” 

"What! not a farewell to thy aflianced love? Nothing 
for thy sister ?” 

"A love! a sister! 

" For thy father?” 


I never had either.” 
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"T havea fatherno more. Two months since he expired || that we have our peculiar beliefs, which you learned men | 


in my arms.” 

" For thy mother?” 

" For my mother!” said Pierre suddenly, in a subdued 
tone of voice, completely altered from the usual one; “ For 
my mother! Ah, comrade, pronounce not her name! speak 
not of her at all; for, believe me, I never hear her sacred 
name but my feelings are subdued and I weep like a child. 
At this moment I feel it painful to withstand the emotions 


which pervade my breast at the recollection of her. It | 


seems that if I should open my lips to speak of her, I 
should—” 
“What?” 


“T should weep—and to weep is not the part of a man | 


and a soldier. ‘lo weep,” continued he, exalting his voice, 
"when I have but few hours to live! Ah! that would 
surely show me to be less than a man, and prove me cow- 
ardly indeed.” 

"Thou art too severe, friend,” replied the subaltern. “I 
believe that | have, God be praised, as good a heart as an- 
other; and I weep sometimes, and that without shame, 
when I speak of my mother.” 

"Ts itso?” said Pierre, seizing with great energy the 
hand of the officer. “ You, a man and a soldier, and do not 
blush when you shed tears!” 

" Never, in speaking of my mother, she is so good. She 
loves me so well, and I love her so much in return.” 

"Your mother loves you? You love her in return? 
Oh! then I will confess all. I will tell you all. My heart 
is full; it must find relief; and, strange as may appear 
my thoughts and feelings, I am sure you will not ridi- 


cule me. Listen to me, then, for what you have just said is | 
indeed true: many die with regret that they have none in 


whom to confide their last wishes, their last behests.” 

"T will listen to thee, Pierre. The dying man can 
never excite other feelings than those of commiseration 
and sympathy.” 

“You must know, then,” began the condemned man, 
“that there is but one person I ever loved—that person 
was my mother; and oh! surely I loved her as creature 
never yet loved. Whilst a child I read affection in her eyes 
equally as she read the same in mine. I divined her deep- 
est thoughts, and she knew the most profound feelings of 
my heart. My every thought and expression was wrapped 
up in her, and she was equally devoted to me, her only 
child. [never yet knew what it was to have a lover, a 
mistress, or a friend. The feelings for any of these I never 
possessed, for my mother was all the world to me. When 
I had arrived at a proper age and my services were de- 
manded by my country, and when [ was informed that I 
must quit my home and my mother, I was seized with the 
deepest despair, and declared that nothing but force should 
separate us from each other. But my mother, who was a 
courageous and patriotic woman, at once changed my reso- 
lutions. ‘ Pierre,’ said she, ‘we must separate ; [ wish it.’ 
I threw myself at her feet and said, ‘Mother, I go.’ 
" Pierre,’ added she, ‘thou hast been a good child, for which 
T give thanks to God; but the duties of a son are not the 


. . “)° . “- . ' 
only ones which a man has to fulfil in this life. Every good 
ey, ° . ¢ | 
citizen owes his services to his country; thy country calls, 


obey her commands. If it be the will of God that thou diest 
before thy mother, she will bewail deeply the loss, but will 
console herself with the divine aspiration, ‘He hath given, 
and he hath taken away—blessed be his holy name.’ De- 


part, then, and if thou lovest me, do thy duty.’ Oh! the last | 


words of my dearest parent, how have they been retained 
in my memory! ‘Do thy duty,’ said she. The duty of the 
soldier is to obey always in every thing, and T have done 
so. Hence is it that without sense of danger, without re- 
flection, | have performed my part and gained the applause 
of my comrades. Many times have I heard them shout 
when T marched erect amid the balls which flew thick and 
fast,‘ There goes a brave man.’ They would have been 
much nearer the mark had they exclaimed, ‘There goes a 
man who dearly loves his mother!’ 

" One day a letter was put into my hands which con- 
tained the intelligence that my poor parent was very sick. I 
hastened to my commanding officer and asked leave of ab- 
sence. It was refused. I called to remembrance her last 
words: ‘If thou lovest me, do thy duty,’ and retired. Soon 
afier I learned that she was dead. Then, oh! then T lost 
my reason, At every hazard, in spite of every thing, I then 
determined to return to my native country. I applied a 
second time for leave, and was again refused. I deserted. 
We peasants of the country of the Bourgogne are simple 
and credulous men. With no instruction but that derived 
from nature, with no knowledge of the sciences confined 


to the few who reside in the cities, need it be wondered at 


choose to call superstitions. One of the beliefs to which we 


adhere the most strictiy, is that of the first flower which | 


opens its leaves on the grave of the dead, possessing the 


power of transferring to the one who gathers it the virtue | 


of never being able to forget the dead who are there buried, 
and of never being forzotten by them. Sacred belief—dear 
and lovely! In possession of thee, death presents no terrors ; 
for death, without being forgotten, is only a sweet sleep— 
is but a gentle repose after long fatigue! 

" This flower I wished to secure! This flower I wished 
to gather! I departed. After a long and painful march, 
which occupied ten days, I found myself at my hallowed 
mother’s tomb. The earth seemed to have been recently 


turned over; no flower had made its appearance. I watched 


intensely. Six weeks passed by, when one bright morning, 
just as the sun put forth his rays, I discovered a little 
flower, which opened its leaves of azure blue and transport- 
ed me with delight. This was one of those early produe- 
tions of nature called ‘ Forget-me-not.’ In quietly pluck- 
ing it from its stem I shed over it tears of heartfelt joy, for 
it seemed that it was the soul of my mother, who having 
seen my devotion to her sacred remains, had under this 
form come back to comfort me with her presence. 

" Nothing was now left to keep me in the country. My 
father had hastily followed his partner to the tomb, and 
since I had secured the precious treasure, what more was 
wanting? I again called to mind the last counsel of my 
sacred parent: ‘Do thy duty.’ Isought out the gendarmes, 
found them, and delivered myself up. 

"Tam about to die, and if you are a friend to me, if you 
esteem me as you say, you will perform for me one little 
service. This flower, which I gathered at the peril of my 
life on my parent’s tomb, is in this little bag, which I have 
placed next my heart. Promise to watch that no one shall 
separate it from me. It is the tie which unites me to my 
mother, and if I thought that this link would be severed I 
should die without courage, I should expire broken-heart- 
ed. Promise me, then, that you will fulfil my desire.” 

I do promise,” ejaculated impressively the subaltern. 

“Give me your hand, that I may press it against my 
heart. For your goodness, if God by an effort of kis almighty 
power would give me a second existence on earth, | would 


consecrate it to you for your kindness.” 

The two friends shortly after separated. 

Next morning at daybreak the prisoner was brought 
forth from his cell and marched to the place of execution. 


| The regiment was under arms and stood in square to wit- 


ness the punishment. Already had the preparations been 
completed, already had the sentence begun.to be read, 
when suddenly were heard distant rumors, heavy tramp- 
ing sounds, and then all at onee burst forth from the 
ranks, “The Emperor!” “ It is the Emperor!” " Vive 
U’Empereur !” 

Napoleon galloped in, dismounted, and in his short and 
rapid gait walked directly in front of the condemned man, 

" Pierre!” said he. 

Pierre looked up. His eyes grew wild with astonish- 
ment; his lips moved, but no sounds came forth ; he seemed 
struck with an unaccountable stupor. He recognized in the 
Emperor the su/altern of the previous night. 

" Pierre,” continued the Emperor, “dost thou remember 


the last words of our interview ? God does grant thee a 


Consecrate it, not to me, but to France! She 
Love her as thou hast 


second life. 
also is a good and worthy mother. 
loved thy first.” 

He departed amid the acclamations of his numerous 
soldiers. 

Some years afterwards Pierre, who had risen to the rank 
of captain in the Old Guard, fell on the field of Waterloo. 
Struck with death, he had just life enough remaining to 
ery out, ina firm and loud voice, “ Vive l’Empereur! Vive 
4 Jac QUES, 


: Seager 
la France! Vive ma mre! 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


THE POETRY OF GARDENING. 


My garden should lie to the south of the house; the 
ground gradually sloping for some short way till it falls 
abruptly into the dark and tangled shrubberies that all but 


| hide the winding brook below. A broad terrace, twice as 


wide, at least, as the house is high, should run along the 
whole southern length of the building, extending to the 
western side also, whence, over the distant country, I may 
catch the last red light of the setting sun. I must have 


some musk and noisette roses, and jasmine to run up the 


matis, the white, the purple, and the blue, to cluster round 


| the top. 


The upper terrace should be strictly architectural ; and 
no plants are to be harbored there, save such as twine 
among the balustrades, or fix themselves in the moulder- 
ing crevices of the stone. I can endure no plants in pots— 
a plant in a pot is like a bird ina cage. The gourd alone 
throws out its vigorous tendrils and displays its green and 
golden fruit from the vases that surmount the broad flight 
of stone steps that lead to the lower terrace; while a vase 
of larger dimensions and bolder sculpture at the western 
corner is backed by the heads of a mass of crimson, rose 
and straw-colored hollyhocks that spring up from the bank 
below. 

The lower terrace is twice the width of the one above, 
of the most velvety turf, laid out in an elaborate pattern of 
the Italian style. Here are collected the choicest flowers of 
the garden: the Dalmatic purple of the gentianella, the 
dazzling scarlet ef the verbena, the fulgent lobelia, the 
bright yellows and rich browns of the calceolaria here lux- 
uriate in their trimly-cut parterres, and with colors as 
brilliant as the mosaic of an old cathedral painted window, 

——_——" Broider the ground 
“With rich inlay.” 

But you must leave this mass of gorgeous coloring, and 
the two pretty fountains that play in their basins of native 
rock, while you descend the flight of steps, simpler than 
those of the upper terrace, and turn to the left hand, where 
a broad gravel walk will lead you to the kitchen-garden, 
through an avenue splendid in autumn with hollyhocks, 
dahlias, China asters, nasturtiums and African marigolds. 

We will stop short of the walled garden, to turn among 
the clipt hedges of box, and yew, and hornbeam, which 
surround the bowling-green, and lead to a curiously-formed 
labyrinth, on the centre of which, perched upon a triangular 
mound, is a fanciful old summer-house with a gilded roof, 
that commands the view of the whole surrounding country. 
Quaint devices of all kinds are found here. Here is a sun- 
dial of flowers, arranged according to the time of day at 
which they open and close. Here are peacocks and lions 
in livery of Lincoln green. Here are berceaux, and arbors, 
and covered alleys, and inclosures containing the primest 
of the carnations and cloves in set order, and miniature 
canals that carry down a stream of pure water to the fish- 
ponds below. 

Farther onwards, and up the south bank, verging towards 
the house, are espaliers and standards of the choicest fruit- 
trees; here are strawberry-beds raised so as to be easy for 
gathering ; while the round gooseberry and currant bushes, 
and the arched raspberries continue the formal style up 
the walls of the enclosed garden, whose outer sides are 
clothed alternately with fruit and flowers, so that the 
" stranger within the house” may be satisfied, without be- 
ing tantalized by the rich reserves within the gate of iron 
tracery, of which the head gardener keeps the key. 

Yeturn to the steps of the lower terrace: what a fine 
slope of green pasture loses itself in the thorn, haze! and 
holly thicket below, while the silver thread of the running 
brook here and there sparkles in the light; and how hap- 
pily the miniature prospect, framed by the gnarled branches 
of those gigantic oaks, discloses the white spire of the vil- 
lage church in the middle distance! while in the back- 
ground the smoke, drifting athwart the base of the purple 
hill, gives evidence that the evening fires are just lit in the 
far off town. 

At the right-hand corner of the lower terrace the ground 
falls more abruptly away, and the descent into the lawn, 
which is overlooked from the high western terrace, is, by 
two or three steps at a time, cut out in the native rock of 
red sandstone, which also forms the base of the terrace i- 
self. Rock plants of every description freely grow in the 
crevices of the rustic battlement which flanks the path on 
either side: the irregularity of the structure increases as 
you descend, till, on arriving on the lawn below, large rude 
masses lie scattered on the turf and along the foundation 
of the western terrace. 

A profusion of the most exquisite climbing roses, of end- 
less variety, here clamber up till they bloom over the very 
balustrades of the higher terrace, or creep over the rough 
stones at the foot of the descent. Here, stretching to the 
south, is the nosegay of the garden. Mignionette, “ the 
and the musk-mimulus spring out 


” 


Frenchman's darling, 


| of every fissure of the sandstone; while beds of violets, 


* That strew the green lap of the new-come spring,” 


| and lilies of the valley scent the air below. Beds of heliotrope 
| flourish around the isolated blocks of sandstone ; the fuchsia, 


mullions of my oriel window, and honeysuckles and cle- || alone inodorous, claims a place from its elegance; and 
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honeysuckles and clematis of all kinds trail along the ground, , 


or twine up the stands of rustic baskets filled with the | 
more choice odoriferous plants of the greenhouse. The | 


each their place, while the sweet-briar and the wall-flower, | 
and the clove and the stock-gilliflower are not too com- 
mon to be neglected. To bask upon the dry sunny rock on | 
a bright spring morning in the midst of this “ wilderness | 
of sweets,” or on a dewy summer's eve to lean over the 
balustrade above, while every breath from beneath wafts 
up the perfumed air, 
“* Stealing and giving odor,”’ 

is one of the greatest luxurics I have in life. 

A little farther on the lawn are the trunks and stumps 
of old pollards hollowed out; and from the cavities, filled 
with rich mould, climbers, creepers, trailers and twiners, | 
of every hue and habit, form a singular and picturesque 
group. The lophospermum, the eccrymocarpos, the mau- 
randia, the loasa, the rodokiton, verbenas and petunias, in 
all their varieties, festoon themselves over the rugged 
bark, and furm the gayest and gracefullest bouquet imagin- 
able ; while the simple and pretty wall-snapdragon weeps 
over the side, till its tiny pink threads are tangled among 
the feathery ferns that fringe the base of the stump. 

The lawn now stretches some distance westward, Its 
green and velvet surface uninterrupted by a single shrub 
(what a space for trapbat or “ les graces !”) till towards the 
verge of the shrubberies, into which it falls away, irregu- 
lar clumps of evergreens and low shrubs break the boun- | 
dary line of greensward. Here are no borders for flowers, 
but clusters of the larger and holder kinds, as hollyhocks 
and peonies, rise from the turf itself; here, too, in spring, 
golden and purple crocuses, daffodils, aconites, snowdrops, 
blue-bells, cyclamen, wood-anemonies, hepaticas, the pink 
and the blue, chequer the lawn in bold broad strips, the 
wilder sorts being more distant from the house, and losing 
themselves under the dark underwood of the adjoining 
coppice. The ground here becomes more varied and broken; 
clumps of double-flowering gorse, 

———" The vernal furze, 

" With golden baskets hung,” 
the evergreen barberry, the ilex in all its vaneties, and 
hardy ferws, bordering the green drive which leads to the | 
wilder part of the plantations. Here, in the words of Ba- 
con," Trees I would have none in it, but some thicket 
wade only of sweet-briar and honeysuckle, aud some wild 
vine amongst; and the ground set with violets, strawber- 
ries and primroses, for these are sweet and prosper in the 
shade, and these are to be in the heath here and there, 
not in any order. I like also little heaps, in the nature of 
mole-hills, (such as are in the wild heaths,) to be set with 
wild thyme.” 

Another broad drive of greensward dips from the lawn 
into the darkest and most tangled part of the wood: here, 
through a long vista, you catch a glimpse of the American 
shrubbery below. Rhododendrons, azaleas, calmias, maz- 
nolias, andromedas, daphnes, heaths and bog-plants of 
every species in their genial soil, form a mass of splendid 
coloring during the spring months, while, even in winter, 
their dark foliage forms an evergreen mass for the eye to 
rest upon. 

Returning again to the lawn, and inclining to the south, 
yon come to an artificial shrubbery, not dotted about in 
simple plants, but in large and bold clusters of the same 
species, so that the effect from a distance is as good as 
upon a nearer approach. Here, as elsewhere, not a sod of | 
turf is broken; but, here and there, a bed of gay shrubby 
plants rises out of the smoothly-shorn grass, and in the 
background, amid masses of laburaum, lilac and guelder- 
rose, fruit-trees of every kind hang their bright garlands in 
the spring, and their mellow produce in autumn. From 
thence winds a path, the deliciw of the garden, planted 
with such herbs as yield their perfume when trodden upon 
and crushed—burnet, wild thyme and water-mints, accord- 
ing to Bacon's advice, who bids us “set whole alleys of 
them, to have the pleasure when you walk or tread.” 

It were tedious to follow up the long shady path, not 
broad enough for more than two—the “ lovers’ walk,” and 
the endless winding tracks in the natural wood, till you 
burst upon a wild common of 

" Tooth’d briars, sharp furzes, prickley gorse, and thorns,’ 
glowing with heather bloom, and scented with the per- 
fume of the furze, just such an English scene as Linneus 
1s said to have fallen down and worshipped the first time 
he beheld it.— The Carthusian. 





, 


The most difficult people in the world to be pleased are 
those who know that they want the talents to please others. | 


| itis!” Others, again, shutting their seraphic eyes to the 


WHY SWEET MUSIC PRODUCES SADNESS. 


Sweet music, that is to say, “sweet” in the sense in 


er ener 
which it is evidently used in the following passage,—some- 


scented heath, the tuberose, and the rarer jasmines have || 


thing not of a mirthful character, but yet not of a melan- 
choly one,—does not always produce sadness; but it does 
often, even when the words, if it be vocal music, are cheer- 
ful. We do not presume to take for granted that the rea- 
son we are about to differ with, or perhaps rather to ex- 
tend, is Shakspeare’s own, or that he would have stopped 
thus short, if speaking in his own person; though he has 
given it the air of an abstract remark ;—but Lorenzo, in 
“The Merchant of Venice.” says that it is because our 
" spirits are attentive.” 

"T’'m never merry when I hear sweet music,” 
says pretty Jessica. 

" The reason is, your spirits are attentive,” 
says her lover; 

" For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze 

By the sweet power of music.” 
How beautiful! But, with the leave of this young and most 
elegant logician, his reason is, at least, not sufficient; for 
how does it account for our being moved, even to tears, by 
music which is not otherwise melancholy? All attention, 
it is true, implies a certain degree of earnestness, and all 
earnestness has a mixture of seriousness; yet seriousness Is 
not the prevailing character of attention in all instances, 
for we are attentive to fine music, whatever its character ; 
and sometimes it makes us cheerful, and even mirthful. 
The giddier portions.of Rossini’s music do not make us sad ; 


Figaro does not make us sad; nor is sadness the general 


consequences of hearing dances, or even marches. 

And yet, again, on the other hand, in the midst of any 
of this music, even of the most light and joyous, our eyes 
shall sometimes fill with tears. How is this? 

The reason surely is, that we have an instinctive sense 
of the fugitive and perishing nature of all sweet things,— 
of beauty, of youth, of life,—of all those fair shows of the 
world, of which music seems to be the voice, and of whose 
transitory nature it reminds us most when it is most beau- 
tiful, because it is then that we most regret our mortality. 

We do not, it is true, say this to ourselves. We are not 
conscious of the reason; that is ‘o say, we do not feel it 
with knowingness ; but we do ieel it, for the tears are 
moved. And how many exquisite criticisms of tears and 
laughter do not whole audiences make at plays, though 
not one man in fifty shall be able to put down his reasons 
for it on paper ?—Lergh Hunt. 


CURE FOR A COUGH. 


It was stated in all sober seriousness by a person named 
William Parr, aged 81, during his examination as a wit- 
ness in a case of burglary, tried at Lancaster on Thursday 
last, that, at the time the burglary was being committed, 
the oaths and profan~ language used by the wretches by 
whom it was perpetrated so shocked and frightened him 
as to cause the immediate removal of a violent cough, 
under which he then labored. They threatened him with 
instant death if he did not restrain it, and so it happened 
that the physica! malady was successfully silenced by the 
physical fright. “I have never coughed once since,” said 
he, " strange as it may appear, and it will be three weeks 
next Saturday night since it left me.” We dare say that 
many, if not all our readers, would wish to decline the use 
of such a cure, under the belief that the remedy would 
be worse than the disease; the old man, however, chuckled 
with mirth as he said, “ They did me a favor against my 
will; and thus, while he was attempting to carry out his 
resentful feelings as a man, he showed that he was not 
destitute of the grateful ene of a relieved patient. Evxcel- 
lent, most admirable philosophy this!— Preston Pilot. 


LOVE AND BATHING. 

We have often remarked that young ladies take love as 
they take sea-bathing ; some timidly put in one foot, then, 
with a shiver and a look of apprehension, put in a second ; 
and then they do no more than make a trembling courtesy 


| in the water, the element sometimes scarcely reaching the 


region of the heart, and then, with a squeal, they run to | 
dry land as soon as possible, and shivering cry, “ How cold | 


dangers of the deep, souse in head-over-ears, and rising with 
a Nereid’s glow upon their faces, declare the sea “ delicious.” |, 


' 
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MY CLOSET. 


BY MRS. A. M. WELLS. 


Witutw my chamber's bounds it lay; 
For years it was my haunt by day ; 
There half the summer's night I'd stay, 
With lingering pleasure 
I loved it chiefly that ‘twas mine ; 
There first my fancy learned to twine 
Poetic flowers—not quite divine, 
A hidden treasure. 
It was the quietest of nooks; 
How well I can recall its looks ! 
One side just held my hoard of books, 
A dear deposit. 


One window, veiled by curtains fair, 

Gave entrance to the summer air, 

Beside it stood my desk and chair 
My pretty closet. 


When memory’s harp had ceased to ring, 


And vainly I essayed the string, 
The spot would oft its musie bring 
With sweet + vealing. 


And there, at lonely hour of night, 
I used to watch the moonbeams bright 
Throwing their wreaths of silver light 
Along the ceiling. 
In summer, when the fields were green, 
And bending boughs my window screen, 
Ah me! how happy there I've been, 
Free from intrusion. 
While oft, of hope’s delusions farr, 
And oft of flattery’s pleasing snare, 
Reflection taught me to beware 
In that seclusion. 
There, with one friend, delightful flew 
Hours of sweet converse not a few ; 
‘twould hold hut twe. 
So narrow was it. 


The snug retreat! 


Yet ‘twas a cozy place to sit 


Though, leaning back, the shelves we hit, 


And forward, scarce avoided it 
My little closet! 


It was the homestead of my mind; 
For there its thoughts it first combined ; 
And elsewhere I shall never find 

Just such another. 
‘Twas there I ran, and closed the door 
On one who ill such usage bore, 
A playful child—ah, now no more 

My petted brother. 


Aud there, with mingled joy and pain, 

To con their tasks and con again, 

] taught my little sisters twain, 
For ever busy. 

Just out the closet-door they sat, 

And mischief oft they would be at; 

I loved them dearly for all that, 
Fanny and Lizzie' 


There, when my heart was sick with grief, 


Finding its youthful joys so brief, 

In prayer I sought a sure relief, 
Denied me never 

Ah. sad to my young heart the dav, 

When, lingering still with fond delay, 

I] wept, and turned from thence awa 
Alas, for ever' 


A FORTUNATE ESCAPE. 


One day as I unwarily did gaze 


On those fair eves, my love's immortal hght, 
The whiles my ‘stonisht heart stood in a maze, 
Throuzh sweet illusion of her look’s deligh 
I mote perceive how, in her glancing sight, 


Legions of loves with little wings did fly, 
Darting their deadly arrows, fiery bright, 
At every rash beholder passing by. 

One of those archers closely did I spy, 
Aiming his arrows at my very heart; 
When suddenly, with twinkle of her eye, 
The damsel broke his misintended dart. 
Had she not so done, sure I had been slain, 


Yet as it was I hardly ‘seap't with pain.—Spenser. 


’ 
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THE STORM-FIEND. 


Upona lofty rock she stood, 
Her dark hair streaming wide, 
Clad in a robe of misty white, 
Which shed a beam of silvery light, 
As she stood by the water side. 
Her eyes were dark and piercing wild, 
An ashen wand was by her side; 
Her right hand grasped a silver spear, 
Her voice resounded sweet and clear 
O’er the waves of the rushing tide. 
Awake! ye winds! 
The day is past, 
And night has come 
O’er the waves at last. 
Awake! awake! 
Dark clouds are near ; 
It needs but a word 
To summon them here. 
The time is come, 
Your slumbers break ! 
Awake! ye winds! 
Awake! awake! 
She ceased, and from the waves arose 
A murmur fait and low; 
The stars refuse their friendly light, 
The billows rise with crests of white, 
But darle and dread below. 


Then rolled the thunder far above, 
Bright flashed the levin® fire ; 

Black storm-clouds darken’d all the sky, 

The raging winds blew fierce and high, 
The ocean boiled with ire. 

W hat comes upon the waves so fast? 
It isa gallant bark! 

Hler masts are gone, her cordage torn, 

W hile towards the shore she’s madly borne 
Among the billows dark. 


Soon from among the raging waves, 
Faint ‘mid the tempest’s roar, 
Arose a low and feeble ery, 
Proclaiming to the stormy sky, 
The struggle, brief, is o'er! 
Then soft the spirit’s voice resounds 
The waters dark among ; 
The raging billows cease to rise, 
Quiet and still the ocean lies, 
While thus she sweetly sung: 
Depart! ye winds! 
The time is o'er; 
Your fury cease ! 
And rage no more 
Depart! depart! 
The dav is near, 
The early sun 
Will tind you here. 
The morning light 
Is come at last, 
The tated hour 
Is past! ts past! 
The morn will come 
Before ve start, 
Depart! ye winds! 
Depart! depart! W. HH. A. 
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SKETCHES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


TEA-DRINKING. 

A BREAKFAST-TABLT In the morning, clean and white 
with its table-cloth, colored with cups and saucers, and 
glittering with the tea-pot,—is it not a cheerful object, 
reader? And are you not always glad to see it? 

We know not any inanimate sight more pleasant, unless 
it be a very fine painting, or a whole abode snugly pitched ; 
and even then, one of the best things to fancy in it is the 
morning meal. 

The yellow or mellow-colored butter, (which softens the 
effect of the other hues,) the milk, the bread, the sugar,— 
all have a simple, temperate look, very relishing, however, 
toa hungry man. Perhaps the morning is sunny; at any 
rate the day is a new one, and the hour its freshest; we 


Levin, hghtuing.—-Scott, 


loving and laughing with the “ morning faces ” of children, 
_or if alone, reading one of the volumes mentioned in our 


last, and taking tea, book, and bread-and-butter all at once, 


—no " inelegant ” pleasure, as Sir Walter Scott saith of the 
eating of tarts. 

Dear reader, male or female, (very dear, if the latter,) do 
you know how to make good tea? Because if you do not, 
(and we have known many otherwise accomplished per- 
sons fail in that desideratum,) here is a receipe for you, 
furnished by a mistress of the art. 

In the first place, the tea-pot is found by experience to 
be best when it is made of metal. But whether metal or 
ware, take care that it be thoroughly clean, and the water 


’ thoroughly boiling. There should not be a leaf of the stale 


tea left from the last meal. The tests of boiling are various 
with different people; but there can be no uncertainty, if 
the steam come out of the lid of the kettle; and it is best 
therefore to be sure of that evidence. No good tea can be 
depended upon from an urn, because an urn cannot be kept 
boiling; and water should never be put upon the tea but in 
a thoroughly and ymmediately boiling state. If it has done 
boiling, it should be made to boil again. Boiling, proportion, 
and attention are the three magic words of tea-making. 
The water should also be sofi, hard water being sure to 
spoil the best tea ; and it is advisable to prepare the tea-pot 
against a chill, by letting a small quantity of hot water 
stand in it before you begin; emptying it out, of course, 
when you do so. These premises being taken care of, excel- 
lent tea may be made for one person by putting into the pot 
three teaspoonfuls, and as much water as will cover the 
quantity. Let this stand five minutes, and then add as much 
more as will twice fill the cup you are going to use. Leave 
this additional water another five minutes, and then, first 
putting the sugar and milk into the cup, pour out the tea, 
making sure to put in another cup of boiling water drrect/y. 

Of tea made for a party, a spoonful for each and one over 
must be used, taking care never to drain the tea-pot, and 


always to add the requisite quantity of boiling water as 
just mentioned. 


The most exquisite tea is not perhaps the wholesomest. 
The more green there is in it, certainly the less wholesome 
itis; though green adds to the palatableness. And drink- 
ing tea very hot isa pernicious custom. Green tea and hot 
tea make up the two causes which produce perhaps all the 
injurious results attributed to tea-drinking. Their united 
effects, in particular, are sometimes formidable to the 
“nerves,” and to persons liable to be kept awake at night. 
Excellent tea may be made, by judicious management, of 
black tea alone; and this is unquestionably the most whole- 
some. Yet a little green is hardly to be omitted. 

Now have a cup of tea thus well made, and you will 
find it a very different thing from the insipid dilution which 
some call tea, watery at the edges and transparent half 
way down; or the syrup into which some convert their tea, 
who are no tea-drinkers, but should take treacle for their 
breakfast; or the mere strength of tea, without any due 
qualitication from other materials,—a thiag no better than 
nelted tea-leaves, or than those which it is said were ac- 
tually served up at dinner, like greens, when tea was first 
rot hold « by pe ple in remote country parts, who had not 
heard of the way of using it,—a dish of acrid bitterness. In 
tea, properly so called, you should slightly taste the sugar, 
be sensible of a balmy softness in the milk, and enjoy at 
once a solidity. a delieaey, a relish, and a fragrance in the 
tea. Thus compounded, it is at once a refreshment and an 
elegance, and, we believe, the most innocent of cordials; 
for we think we can say from experience, that when tea 
does harm, it is either from the unmitigated strength just 
mentioned, or from its being taken too hot—a common 
and most pernicious custom. The inside of a man, dear 
people, is not a kitehen copper. 

But good tea, many of you may say, is dear. Tea of all 
sorts is a great deal too dear: but we have known very 
costly tea turn out poor in the drinking, and comparatively 
poor tea becomes precious, Out « f very bad tea it is per- 
haps impossible to make a gocd cup; but skill and patience 
are famous for converting ordinary materials into some- 
thing valuable. And it should be added, that it is better to 
have one cup of good tea than halt-a-dozea of bad. Never- 
theless we are not for despising the worst of all if the 
drinker finds any kind of refreshment in it, and can procure 
no better. The very names of tea and tea-lime are worth 
something. 


And this brings us to an association of ideas, which, how- | 
|, ever common with us at the breakfast-table, and doubtless 


‘have been invigorated by sleep; the sound of the shaken || with hundreds of other people, we never experience with- 
canister prepares us for the fragrant beverage that is com- | 
ing; in a few minutes it is poured out; we quaff the odor- 


ous refreshment, perhaps chatting with dear kindred, or | 


ee 
out finding them amusing. We allude to China and the 
Chinese. The very word tea, so pretty, so infantine, so wink- 
ing-eyed, so expressive somehow or other of something in- 
expressibly minute and satisfied with a little (tee!) resem- 
bles the idea one has (perhaps a very mistaken one) of that 
extraordinary people, of whom Europeans know little or 
nothing, except that they sell us this preparation, bow back 
again our ambassadors, have a language consisting only of 
a few hundred words, gave us Chinma-ware and the strange 
pictures on our tea-cups, made a certain progress in civili- 
zation long before we did, mysteriously stopped at it and 
would go no further, and, if numbers and the customs of 
" venerable ancestors ” are to carry the day, are at once the 
most populous and the most respectable nation on the face 

of the earth. As a population, they certainly are a most 
enormous and wonderful body; but, as individuals, their 
ceremonies, their trifling edicts, their jealousy of foreigners, 
and their tea-cup representations of themselves, (which are 
the only ones popularly known,) impress us irresistibly with 

a fancy that they area people all toddling, little-eyed, little- 
footed, little-bearded, littleeminded, quaint, overweening, 

pig-tailed, bald-headed, cone-capped or pagoda-hatted, hay- 
ing childish houses and temples with bells at every corner 

and story, and shuffling about in blue landscapes, over 

“nine-inch bridges,’ with little mysteries of bell-hunz 
whips in their hands—a boat, or a house, or a tree made 
of a pattern, being over their heads or underneath them, (as 
the case may happen,) and a bird as large as the beat, al- 
ways having a circular white space to fly in. Such are the 
Chinese of the tea-cups and the grocers’ windows, and part- 
ly of their own novels tov, in which every thing seems as 
little as their eyes, little odes, little wine-parties, and a se- 
ries of little satisfactions. However, it must be owned that 

from these novels one gradually acquires a notion that there 
is a great deal more good sense and even good poetry among 

them, than one had fancied from the accounts of embassies 
and the autobiographical paintings on the China-ware ; and 
this is the most probable supposition. An ancient and great 
nation, as civilized as they, is not likely to be so much be- 
hind-hand with us in the art of living, as our self-compla- 
cency leads us to imagine. If their contempt of us amounts 
to the barbarous, perhaps there is a greater share of bar- 
barism than we suspect in our scorn of them. 

At all events, it becomes us to be grateful for their tea. 
What a curious thing it was, that all of a sudden the re- 
motest nation of the East, otherwise unknown, and foreign 
to all our habits, should convey to us a domestic custom 
which changed the face of our morning refreshments; and 
that, instead of ale and meat, or wine, all the polite part of 
England should be drinking a Chinese infusion, and setting 
up earthen-ware in their houses, painted with preposte- 
rous scenery ! 
parts, of any suck changes in the history of a nation’s ha- 
bits, any more than of the changes of the wind, which now 
comes from the west, and now from the east, doubtless for 
some good purpose, It may be noted, that the introduction 
of tea-drinking followed the diffusion of books among us 
and the growth of more sedentary modes of life. The break- 


We shall not speak contemptuously, for cur 


fasters upon cold beef and “cool tankards” were an active, 
horse-riding generation. Tea-drinking times are more i 
door, given to reading, and are riders in carriages, or manu- 


facturers at the loom or the steam-engine. It may be te 


ren 


as an axiom,—the more sedentary, the more tea-drinkins 
The conjunction is not the best in the world; but it is na- 
tural, till something bettet be found. 

The prince of tea-drinkers was Dr. Johnson, one of the 
It js to 


be feared his quantity suited him still worse; though the 


most sedentary of men, and the most unhealthy. 


cups used, of which we hear such multitudinous stories, 
small in his time. It was he that wrote, or 


rather effused, the humorous request for tea, in ridicule 


were very 


of the style of the old ballads, (things, be it said without 
irreverence, which he did not understand so well as ™ his 
cups.) The verses were extempore, and addressed to Mrs. 
Thrale: 
And now, I pray thee, Hetty dear, 
That thou wilt cive to me, 
Wuh eream and sugar soften’d well, 
Another dish of tea. 
Dut hear, alas! this mournful truth, 
Nor hear it with a frown, 
Thon eanst not make the tea so fast 
As I can gulp it down. 

Now this is among the pleasures of reading and reflect 
ing men over their breakfast, or on any other oecasicn. 
The sight of what is a tiresome nothing to others, shall 
suggest to them a hundred agreeable recollections and spe- 
culations. There is a tea-cup, for example. “ Well, what 


‘isa tea-cup!" a simpleton might ery ;—" it holds my tea 
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that’s all.” Yes, that’s all to you and your poverty-stricken 
brain; we hope you are rich and prosperous, to make up for 
itas weil as you can. But, to the right tea-drinker, the cup, 
we see, contains not only recollections of eminent brethren 
of the bohea, but the whole Chinese nation, with all its 
history, Lord Macartney included; nay, for that matter, 
Ariosto and his beautiful story of Angelica and Medoro; for 
Angelica was a Chinese; and then collaterally come in 
the Chinese neighbors and conquerors from ‘Tartary, with 





Chaucer's 
—Story of Cambuscan bold, 

and the travels of Marco Polo and others, and the Jesuit 
missionaries, and the Japanese with our friend Golownin, 
and the Loo Choo people, and Confucius, whom Voltaire 
(to show his learning) delights to call by his proper native 
appellation of Kong-foo-tsee, (reminding us of Congo tea ;) 
and then we have the Chinese Tales, and Goldsmith's Citi- 
zen of the World; and Goldsmith brings you back to John- 
son again, and the tea-drinkings of uid times; and then we 
have the Rape of the Lock before us with Belinda at break- 
fast, and Lady Wortley Montague’s tea-table eclogue, and 
the domestic pictures in the Tatler and Spectator, with the 
passions existing In those times for china-ware, and Horace 
Walpole, who was an old woman in that respect; and, in 
short, a thousand other memories, grave and gay, poetical 
and prosaical, all ready to wait upon any body who chooses 
to read books, like spirits at the command of the book- 
readers of old, who, for the advantages they had over the 
rest of the world, got the title of Magicians.—Lergh Hunt. 


BUSTS AND PORTRAITS, 

Books, pictures, statues, machines, artful compositions of 
sweet sounds—all forms in which genius expresses itself, 
may be called its autographs, and a regard for them is as 
profitable and proper as it is natural. They exert an influ- 
ence similar to that of association with superior persons, 
which, enabling one to form a high standard of character, 
isa preservative against frivolous and vulgar companion- 
ship, and begets the warm admiration for virtue and talent, 
that, in youth, is a promise of future excellence in mature 
age. While the young scholar at Oxford or Cambridge is 
likely to catch a generous enthusiasm from looking upon 
spots ennobled by so many great names, he can scarcely 
see the chair in which Bentley sat, the tree which Milton 
planted, the books illustrated by the autographs of fanious 
men, the halls hung with their pictures, the chapels hal- 
lowed by their tombs, without aspiring to imitate those 
whom he admires. The speaking bust, the life-like statue, 
which represent a Homer and a Washington—perpetual 
claims for the respect due to the poet and to the hero—are, 
as emblems of poetry and of heroism, perpetual ineitements 
to the lofuest flights of the one, and to the noblest deeds of 
the other. 

William Howitt, in his” Student-life in Germany,” gives 
acamtal description of a room in one of the universities. 
At our first entrance volumes of smoke envelope all objects 
with an atmosphere more delightful to the student’s sense 
than that famed Grecian, 

* Which hung—beantiful region '—o’er thy town 
And farms, statues and memoria! tombs.”’ 

When these are somewhat dispersed, besides the usual 
furniture of a sitdy, (including, of course, a complete smo- 

WZ apparatus as well as shelf, desk and sofa.) we discern 
i pictures that adorn the walls. Here are views of cities 
whose universities he has visited ; and here, portraits of cel- 
ebrated professors ; and there, more fondly prized than all, 
are miniatures, the gifis of brother Burschen,—provocatives 
all of exalted emotions; the former of admiration, the last 
of love; that pure and singular love which 
spires the breasts of enthusiastic young men. Yes, portrait 


metimes In- 


painting, although sometimes applied to the gratification 
of vanity, much ofiener ministers to the best feelings of the 


human heart. It rescues from oblivion the onee-loved 
features of the absent or the dead; it is the memorial of 
filial or parental affection; it perpetuaies the presence of 
the mild virme, the heart-felt kindness, the humble piety 
which in other days filled our affections and cheered our 
lives.” In the hour of affliction and bereavement, the 
Witching cadence of song, waking the mournfu! visions of 
memory, may prove a “ solace too severe.” 
**But thou, serene and silent art, 
Iv heaven’s own licht wert taught to lend 
A milder solace to the heart— 
The sacred image of a friend. 
No spectre forms of pleasure fied 
Thy softening, swcetening tints restore, 
For thou canst give us back the dead 
Even in the loveliest looks they wore.” 
It is (says Verplanck) an exalted and sacred office 
which art discharges, when it can thus minister to the 


| charities of domestic life. But painting becomes public 


and national when it is employed in perpetuating the ex- 
pression of the mind speaking in the features of the brave, 
the good, the truly great. Then it becomes indeed a teach- 
er of morality; it then assists in the education of our 
youth; it gives form and life to their abstract perceptions 
of duty or excellence ; and in a free state and a moral com- 
munity, where the arts are thus the handmaids of virtue, 
when the young patriot calls up the sacred image of his 


country, it comes surrounded with the venerable forms of 


the best and wisest of her sons.” 

A delightful custom is that pursued by some in both an- 
cient and modern times, of “ making (in the words of Sen- 
eca,) the portraits of men of genius the luxury and orna- 
ment of walls.” Pliny attributes to Asinius Pollio the 
honor of having introduced it into Rome, and calls him 
“one who, by consecrating a library with the portraits of 
our illustrious authors, has formed, if I may so express my- 
self, a republic for the intellectual powers of men.” Atti- 
cus had a gallery adorned with the images or portraits of the 
great men of Rome, under each of which Cornelius Nepos 
says that he had severally described their principal acts and 
honors in a tew concise verses of his own composition. 
The Italian Paul Jovias had a country-house situated on a 
peninsula bordered by the lake of Como. Ina central spot 
of his enchanting grounds, of which he has himself writ- 
ten an elegant description, was erected a cabinet or gallery 


where he collected with prodigal expense the portraits of 


celebrated men; and it was to explain and describe the 
characteristics of the illustrious originals that he composed 
his famous “ Eulogies.” We have called this collection of 
busts and portraits a delightful custom; we might add the 
words of Pliny, "et erat hec stimulatio ngens,”—it fur- 
nishes a powerful incentive. Numerous instances confirm 
this assertion.” One of the finest passages in the writings 
of Sallust describes the influence upon the old Romans 
of commemorating by waxen figures the virtues of their 
great men. It was a charm to evoke the memories of an- 
cient warriors whose deeds of glory kindled within the 
breasts of their descendants an enthusiastic rivalry. [twas 
by the contemplation of two of the portraits that adorned 
the library of Atticus (old Brutus and a venerable relative 
in one picture) that Cicero seems to have incited Brutus to 
imitate the example of his renowned ancestor and dissolve 
the tyranny of Casar. 

Amongst the various advantages which attend a collee- 
tion of the portraits of illustrious characters, Oldys observes 
that “they not only serve as matters of entertainment and 
curiosity, and preserve the different modes or habits of the 
time, but become of infinite importance by settling our float- 
ing ideas upon the true features of famous persons ; they fix 
the chronological particulars of their birth, age, death, 
sometimes with short characters of them, besides the 
names of painter, designer, and engraver. It is thus a sin- 
gle print, by the hand of a skilful artist, may become a va- 
ried banquet.” To this Granger adds, “that in a collee- 
tion of engraved portraits the contents of many galleries 
are reduced into the narrow compass of a few volumes; 
and the portraits of eminent persons who distinguished 
themselves for a long succession of ages, may be turned 
And besides, the inethodical arrange- 
We see 


the celebrated cotemporanies of every age almost at one 


over in a few hours. 
ment has a surprising effect upon the memory. 


view, and the mind 1s insensibly led to the history of that 


per ~ ~. 


A SUTTER. 
bY J. Re ADDISON. 


This act of self-sacritice, which was formerly a frequent 
event, and ts often spoken of in England as an every-day 
occurrence in India, has now become so rare that I did not 
hesitate to go and see a ceremony of the kind, which was 
announced as about to take place, although I had to travel 
about forty miles by “ Dawk Baugy,” to reach the spot 
where it was to be consummated. Never did I pass a more 
unpleasant night than that in which [ suffered myself to 
be jolted about in a palanquin across a detestable country. 
For I ought to state (in case my reader is not acquainted 
with this mode of travelling) that journeying by " Dawk 
Baugy” is nothing more nor less than posting per palan- 
quin, with four bearers @/most stark-naked, wearing only 
a very small covering to avord absolute indecency, a turban 
on their heads and small pad on their shoulder, carrying 
you along at the rate of about four miles or four miles and 
a half an hour, a relief of the same number running beside 
them, to take the burthen in turn at the end of about each 
mile and a half. 

To travel in the day-time would have been to risk my 


life. It is true, I have often seen my fool-hardy countrymen 
do so, but I have ever myself looked upon such an act, un- 
less on an occasion of lite and death, as a deed of extreme 
folly or madness. What man in his proper senses, may I 
ask, would box himself up in a machine little better, little 
larger than a wadded coffin? (the ordinary length of a pa- 
lanquin being eight feet, its breadth three, and depth about 
the same.) Who, I ask, in such a wooden case, would 
choose to jolt about for several consecutive hours under a 
sun which, darting on the ev?, soon causes the mnside to 
glow like a baker’s oven ? And yet I have occasionally seen 
Europeans dance about Calcutta in one of these living se- 
pulchres, ull the wretched bearers have alinost fallen from 
fatigue and heat! 

On the oecasion IT now speak of, [ travelled by night; 
but, alas! I gained little by it. Nota breath of air was stir- 
rag: the moscheto flew in and stung me; the beautiful 
fire-fly flitted about like a fiery star, while some parts of 
the jungle through which we passed seemed actually alive 
with them, the bushes appearing asa mass of brilliant and 
shining light. Leould hear the screeching jackal, aud more 
than once fancied T could distinguish the ery of the “ Fay- 
ho,” which filled me with dread, as he is the constant com- 
panion of the tiger. As we passed along, our lights—for the 
four relief-bearers carried torches to frighten the wild ani- 
mals and direct our course—oceasionally seared the wild 
dog, who fled howling away. Birds, disturbed from their 
roosts, flew hooting over us. An exclamation now and then 
from my supporters would tell how fearfully they had be- 
held a snake in their path, or reecived a sharp puncture 
from a quill ejected by some alarmed poreupine. However 
naturalists may differ on this sulyeet, Lean positively affirm 
that these litle animals have the power of shooting their 
or frightened. In the island of 


quills forth when enraged 
Ceylon T once saw the legofa native severely wounded by 
one. In Bengal the poreupine is more rare, and less fero- 
cious. But to return to my story. 

Unable to sleep, unrefreshed by a single breath of air, | 
marked all these annoyances with terror and disgust, and in- 
wardly vowed (unless most especially compelled to do se) 
never again to travel per“ Dawk Baugy.” The hours seem- 
ed interminable. [t was in vain | attempted to court slum- 
ber. The monotonous song of the bearers sounded more 
cloomily than ever mm my ears. Every disagreeable thought 
that had ever rankled in wy mind arose in dread array be- 
fore me. No wonder then that | uttered an exclamation ol 
joy as they lowered my palanquin at the door of James 
M’Phail, an indigo-planter, who resided close to the place 
where the Suttee was to take place. 

It was just daybreak, but | found my friend up and stir- 
ring, doing the honors of his house to a large company of 
Europeans who had come to behold the strange ceremony. 
(Amongst others were a local jude and another magistrate, 
who had ridden over officially to try and dissuade the 
wretched fanatic from immolating herself, and had brought 
with them two companies of sepoys and their officers to 
protect her, should she consent to forego the dreadful rite. 
The British orders on this head are most clear. The au 
thorities are forbidden to interfere, or fureibly prevent the 
suicidal immolation of a religious enthusiast who chooses 
to destroy herself on the funeral pile with the dead body 
of her husband ; but at the same time they are commanded 
tol present, to urge the unhappy victum to avoid the 
dreadful sacrifice, and, in ease of her consent, to promise 
her defence and support from the government. A sufficient 
force is also marched to the ground to overawe and pre- 
vent any opposition by the natives, should the infatuated 
female relent from her full purpose, and throw herself on 


he British authoritic 


the protection ¢ ft 

After making an excellent breakfast, and taking halfa 
dozen whifls at the hookah 
we sallied forth 
placed in the centre of a large field. Jt was about twelve 


our host had provided for us, 


We were just in time, The pile was 


feet square, and four feet high. Every species of dry wood 
had been made use of to form it. The outward parts were 
of far more solid branches than the centre, which I could 
evidently see was filled up with brushwood and small 
twigs; so that when the edges were lighted, and the vie- 
tim rushed to the centre, she would at once sink amidst 
the flames. The corpse of her deceased husband lay bare 
upon the pile, surrounded by his relatives as well as her 
own, Who stood close to this part of the scene, uttering al- 
ternate lamentations and songs of joy. The plavers ou the 
tom-tom (a sort of small noisy drum) were seated on the 
opposite side; the Bralimins and faquirs stood at the head. 
A crowd of at least a thousand natives surrounded the in- 
ner ring, into which, as Englishmen, we boldly entered, 
Our sepoys were drawn up at about two hundred yards 


distant, so as te show our power, but at the same time to 
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prove our determination not to interfere, unless called on 


to do so. 


Presently a hackary came creaking into the field, sur- || 


rounded by religious men and women of all classes and 


orders, shouting, singing, and throwing flowers and aroma- 
tic powder under the feet of the oxen that drew the cart, | 
and on the person of the female who sat inside it. It was | 


evident that they were mad from exeitement, or drunk 
from opium. Their gestures were frantic, their cries terrific. 


At length the hackary arrived beside the ring, and the young | 


girl sprang out of it. She was not above fourteen, and cer- 


tainly one of the sweetest-looking natives I ever recollect | 


seeing. The British judge instantly went up to her, aud 
drawing her aside, energetically remonstrated with her on 
her wickedness and folly in thus sacrificing her life. She 
would scarcely hear him out. She was, I verily believe, 


more than half intoxicated, and seemed to pant for the | 


coming moment, anxious to prove her unshaken eonstaney 
to her late husband, as well as desirous of showing her 
courage. Flying, therefore, from the magistrate, she rushed 
towards the Brahmins, who quickly handed her on to the 
pile, and, giving her a lighted torch, began a sort of chant, 


accompanied by the tom-toms, whilst they and others | 


lichted their brands. Suddenly a signal was given, and the 
suicide herself threw her burning torch into the furze, 
which as instantly ignited. She then began to sing furi- 
ously, madly, dancing about on the fatal pile. At the same 
instant her friends and the priests of Brahma set fire to it 
in every direction. The flames arose—I could still see the 
victim throwing herself about in every attitude of joy and 
triumph. At length the fire touched her, and human nature 


triumphed—lI heard her distinetly scream. It was all that | 
I was allowed to hear from her; for at that moment every | 


tom-tom, every instrument, every voice was raised as loud 
as possible, undoubtedly to drown her cries. It was evident 
to me that agony had sobered her, and that she not only 
shrieked, but even attempted to escape her doom. But it 
was now, alas! too late. The crowd pressed close to the 


pile, and we were quietly but effectually squeezed out of | 


the ring. I could still see the flames rising majestically 


from this pagan altar, and could, I fancied, hear the cries 
of the devoted victim; but it was, alas! now out of our | 


power to assist her. She had refused our succor—we were 
bound not to interfere. I turned away with an aching heart, 
and returned to M'Phail’s residence. 


I visited the spot next day; the grass was burnt up | 


where the pile had stood; nothing else betokened the sa- 
crifice, or indicated the exact place where I had beheld 
the “ Suttee.” 


BY JOHN W. Ss. HOWS,. 





What a host of delightful associations will incontinently 
rush on the mind of the man of taste at sight of the con- 
junctive title which heads this article! To the true lover of 
the delicious bivalve I have selected for my disquisition, 
September is the orthodox month when his dearly-cherish- 
ed edible becomes once more a legitimate object of his 
masticatory devotion. He has passed four anxious months 


not graced by the cabalistic x, which alone sanctions with | 


your true oyster-loving devotee the unrestrained use and 
enjoyment of his delight. He has witnessed with virtuous 
indignation and horror the heresies of those demi-savages 
who luxuriate on his darling condiment during the months 
his well-tutored mind deems to be uncanonical ; and albeit 
he may have “abhorred the sin,” yet truth reluctantly 
compels us to admit that he has envied “ the s‘nners.” But 
September has arrived! Again visions of roasts and fries, 
stews and soups, patés and hu:tres au naturel, come vividly, 
like thick-crowding fancies, all laden with delights sub- 
siantial, palpable and Jasting ! 

Yes, oysters are indeed the things which may be classed 
among “man’s chiefest good.” Unlike other " eatables,” 


whose merits lie most in the adornments of art, this testa- 


ceous animal, like beauty, 
* When unadorned is adorned the most.” 


Who that has revelled in the luscious delights of oysters | 
* raw,” fresh from their pearly shell, with nature’s sauce | 


alone to give them zest, but will avow that even the sci- 
ence of a Upr would fail in conveying one charm superior 
to this pure and unadulterated taste? It is indeed “ the tri- 
umph of Nature over Art!” 

I have watched with instinctive reverence an old and 
valued friend, whose frequent attendance at those orgies 
y’clept oyster-suppers is worthy of all praise; I have 


<a 

| and mayhap coquetting with the luscious paté. But when | 

in the “ due order of the feast” he has come to the crown- | 

| ing gem of the evening—the rich, the unequalled “ raw "— 

| how have the benevolent features expanded, and every sen- 
tient organ beamed with a more expressive force, as one 
by one the savory bivalves have passed gently down the 
aperture to that sacred sepulchre where he had already en- 
tombed their more ambitious predecessors! It was indeed 
the very imbodiment of perfect enjoyment. 

“The complete art of cookery,” however, affords a 
| charming variety in preparing the oyster for its " numerous 
adinirers.” There is the delicious soup, so grateful to the 
invalid, so eagerly relished by even the uninitiated in the 
true enjoyment of gastronomic excellence. Your gourmet, 
(a delightful contradistinction to your gourmand, which the 
never-to-be-forgotten Joun Raxpo.pex, in my days of juve- 
nility, once took especial pains to make me comprehend 
meant, an amateur of true taste in the “divine art” of 
"“feeding,”) your gourmet never violently affects the soup. 
It may be used as the light skirmish preparatory to the 
grand attack; the flourish of the leader before the full 
swell of the orchestra bursts upon the ear; “ the prologue 
to the merry play ;” or the light preface to the more inte- 
resting work. But never, oh never let it take the sole place 
ina meal; unless it be for lunch in a December morning, 
when the fleecy flakes are “ialling thick as leaves in Val- 
_lombrosa.” Then it is omnipotent, and purely “ se/on des 

ré gies.” 

Your fried oysters offer pretensions to sole supremacy of 
a higher order. Aided by their usual accompaniments of 
salad, or, as we Gothamites facetiously term them, “ ¢rim- 
mings,” your oyster fried is no contemptible “ finish ™ to the 
protracted evening sitting. Unctuous and juicy, erisp and 
delicate, clothed in its livery of slightly-tinted brown, or, 
“by our Lady!” a dark straw-color, it presents charms 
which are irresistible. Art here is triumphant; for oh! the 
depths of science between the gradations of fried oysters, 
such as we have seen, av, and to our sorrow tasted too, and 
the delicious preparations we have attempted to describe ! 
It is “like Hyperion to a satyr,” or the antipodes to the 
poles. The paté also is a gem of the culinary art. Its melt- 
ing crust, trembling like the first breathings of an early 
love—tender as the snow-drift in the opening spring—en- 
casing the pryuant treasures it is so worthy of enshrining, 
and which yields to the taste, casket and treasure united, 
a morgeau unapproachable by any other combination of 
paste and its numerous auxiliaries. 

But how, how shall we describe THEE, most succulent 
roast! Homeric fire is too cold to portray thy virtues— 
Shaksperian measures too tame to celebrate thy charms! 
Thou solace of unnumbered woes !” Thon choicest mor- 
sel in life’s “fitful feast!" Yes! imbedded in thy native 
shell, fizzing, whizzing and steaming with odors more fra- 
grant than those from" Araby the blest,” thou comest before 
my mind's eye as the veritable personification of all that 
is perfect in taste and unique in vertu. And here let me di- 
gress with a caution to all true lovers of the “ oyster roast :” 
Never, as you value the delights of pure and unalloyed 
flavour, never separate the succulent morse! from its native 
covering, but prepare it in its steaming prison-house, agree- 
ably to your taste, and take it reeking from its savory sea, 
uncontaminated by vile contact with plate or dish, that ab- 
sorbs its flavor and its aroma, and desecrates by the colli- 
sion "food worthy of the gods.” 

But time would fail me were I to dilate at large upon all 
the enjoyments conjured up by the words I have selected 
as a heading to this paper—" Serremser anp Oysters.” 
There is the list of piquant dishes rendered more savory 
by this "king of bivalves;” the long array of “ bright and 
rosy hours” that are heralded by this indivisible conjunc- 
tion. Speak for me, ye long-tenantless seats in those cellars 
or caves where most of our oyster-loving devotees do con- 
gregate! Tell of the cheerful cry of “ Oysters for two!” 
" Three plates, raw!” ‘One dozen, fried!” “ Two dozen 
in the shell!" which issue from your murky precincts when 
September comes again to cheer and brighten your late 

desolate and forsaken region! Aid me, ye thrifty matrons 
who often “ ply your evening cares" to delight the taste of 
admiring “ oyster-parties ;” when, care forgetting and “ hard 
times” forgot, you are cased up in " measureless content,” 
enjoying the feast your bounty and your skill provide for 
|| the honored guests, who repay your toils by the jest, the 
laugh, the song, the merry tale, that cheat this frail exist- 
ence of its care, and bring man closer to his kindred man; 
knitting the bonds of our erring humanity, and calming | 
asperities which are alike unworthy of and debasing to our | 


watched him, I say, with his rubicund and benevolent H better natures. Yes! all these delights are “ Siamese 
countenance, advancing in his accustomed devotions, 
through the legitimate stages of soup, fried, and roasted, | 


| Twins;” all inseparably linked with Sertensrr anp Oy- 
| sTens.—Anicherbocker, ‘i 





THE SUMMER BIRDS. 


1] BY MRS. A. BR. WELBY. 


Sweet warblers of the sunny hours, 
For ever on the wing, 

I love them as I love the flowers, 
The sunlight and the spring. 

They come like pleasant memories, 
In summer's joyous time, 

And sing their gushing melodies 
As 1 would sing a rhyme. 


In the green and quiet places 
Where the golden sunlight falls, 
We sit, with smiling faces, 
To list their silver calls ; 

And when their holy anthems 
Come pealing through the air, 
Our hearts leap forth to meet them 
With a blessing and a prayer. 


Amid the morning’s fragrant dew, 
Amid the mists of even, 

They warble on as if they drew 
Their music down from heaven. 

How sweetly sounds each mellow note 
Beneath the moon’s pale ray, 

When dying zephyrs rise and float, 
Like lovers’ sighs, away ! 


Like shadowy spirits seen at eve, 
Among the tombs they glide, 

Where sweet pale forms, for which we grieve, 
Lie sleeping side by side. 

They break with song the solemn hush 
Where peace reclines her head, 

And link their lays with mournful thoughts 
That cluster round the dead. 


For never can my soul forget 
The loved of other years; 
Their memories fill my spirit yet— 
I've kept them green with tears; 
And their singing greets my heart at times, 
As in the days of yore, 
Though their music and their loveliness 
Is o’er—for ever o'er. 


And often when the mournful night 
Comes with a low, sweet tune, 

And sets a star on every height, 
And one beside the moon; 

When not a sound of wind or wave 
The holy stillness mars, 

I look above, and strive to trace 
Their dwellings in the stars. 


The birds! the birds of summer hours— 
They bring a gush of glee 

To the child among the tragrant flowers, 
To the sailor on the sea. 

We hear their thrilling voices 
In their swift and airy flight, 

And the inmost heart rejoices 
With a calm and pure delight. 


In the stillness of the starlight hours, 
When I am with the dead, 

Oh! may they flutter ‘mid the flowers 
That blossom o'er my head, 

And pour their songs of gladness forth 
In one melodious strain, 

O’er lips whose broken melody 
Shall never sing again. 


THE SOLDIER AND THE ANTIQUARY.—We were construct- 
ing a field-work, when one of the men struck his pickaxe 
against a large stone, which upon examination tumed out 
to be an ancient tomb; it was opened with great care, and 
three jars, painted red and black, with drawings on them 
of men and women fighting, were found in it. " And you 
have them?” said an antiquary eagerly, a beautiful Greek 
vase with ihe battle of the Amazons already pictured in his 
imagination. “Oh, no,” replied the soldier, “but I am 
very sorry that ] have not, as you seem interested about 
them. The fact was, cur camp equipage, never very com- 
plete in cantonment, was of course utterly deficieat of many 
articles conducive to comfort in the field, and we made use 
of them as water-jugs; but they did not last any length of 
time, for they were very fragile; two of them were soon 


broken, and the third left pphind.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


jected by himself. (Never before published in America.) In three vo- 

jumes. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 

MisceLLaNtes seem the favorite reading of the present 
day. Carlyle’s, Macaulay’s, Wilson's, Talfourd’s, &c. have 
already appeared, and Scott's are now added to the series. 
The popularity of this form of literature arises from va- 
rious sources. The restless and impatient spirit of the age 
cannot wait to study a long dissertation on any one subject, 
however important and interesting it may be, but desires 
to see the cream and essence of every matter condensed 
into the compass of a few pages. Readers will readily fill 
up a brief leisure with a short and exciting essay, while 
they would shrink from attacking an elaborate volume. 
Their preference is also justifiable on other grounds. When 
an author writes a brief article, he usually does so because 
he has really something to say, and some new ideas which 


he wishes to communicate, and not because he desires to | 


make a book. When he has fully developed his thoughts 
and illustrated and amplified them to his own satisfaction, 
he then stops, and is not obliged to add a supplement of 
words without ideas to eke out the required number of 
pages of a volume. The public appreciate this advantage, 
and are willing to reperuse in a collected form the essays 


| 


Critical AND Misceccaneous Essays ov Str Wacrer Scott, Bart. Col- 


which have delighted them singly in the form of reviews | 


and pamphlets. Those of Scott have been thrown in the 
shade by the greater brilliancy of his novels and poems, 
though, had they been his only productions, they would of 
themselves have secured hima highly respectable stand- 
ing in literature. Most of them appeared at various pe- 
riods in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, which in 
their long lives have been enriched by the best effusions 
of the ablest men in the country. The essays of Scott pos- 
sess the characteristic beauties and graces of his style, and 
are deformed by fewer of the inaccuracies and inelegancies 
which the warmth and enthusiasm of more creative com- 
position caused him to overlook in his works of imagina- 
tion. They are upon the most various subjects; History, 
Poetry; Philosophy; Cookery; Church Affairs; Antiqua- 
rian Kesearches; Sporting; Biography; and Romance. 
They all abound in anecdote, humor, and feeling; and 
some of the subjects enable him to prove with what inte- 
rest his fascinating style can invest the driest matter. 
Among them is his famous review of his own novels, writ- 
ten at the time when he denied their authorship, and forced 
upon him by the editor's challenge to review them if he 
had not written them. The criticism is very fair and dis- 
criminating ; censures most justly the insipidity of his he- 
roes; decries the originality of the Waverly novels in point 
of invention, but says (what no one can now doubt) that 
"few can wish his success more sincerely than we do.” 
One passage, however, is certainly rather self-laudatory. 

"The volume which this author has studied is the great Book 
of Nature. He has gone abroad into the wor!d in quest of what 
the world will certainly and abundantly supply, but what a man 
of great discrimination alone will find, and a man of the very 
inghest genins will alone depict afier he has discovered it. The 
characters are not more exclusively human, not more perfectly 
men and women as they live and move, than those of this mys- 
terious author. It is fiom this circumstance that, as we have 
already observed, many of his personages are supposed to be 
sketched from real life. He must have mixed much and various- 
ly in the society of his native country; his studies must have 
familiarized him to systems of manners now forgotten; and thus 
the persons of his drama, though in truth the creatures of his 
own imagination, convey the impression of individuals who, we 
are persuaded, must exist, or are evoked from their graves in all 
their original freshness, entire in their lineaments, and perfect 
in all the minute peculiarities of dress and demeanor.” 


Tue Knicxkereocker for September concludes the “ Quod 
Correspondence,” with its interesting tale of the Attorney. 
The author would doubtless indignantly repudiate the 
charge of an imitation of Boz, but we question whether 
this story would have been written, at least in its present 
form and peculiarities, if Dickens had not yet arisen. It 
possesses, however, many original merits, and equals, in 
power, pathos, and humor, any thing produced in this 
country for many years. Its best character is the dog 
Wommut. We are snre we could recognize him any where 
ata single glance. “ Edward Alford and his play-fellow ” 
improves greatly as it advances, and is marked by unusual 
The authoress of “ The 


good sense and discrimination. 


Marriage of Convenience,” m the last number has followed 
up the hit she then made with “ The Failure,” a tale of 
the times, with which too many can sympathize. Our old 
contributer, John W. S. Hows, supplies a racy, appetizing 
article on “ September and Oysters.” The editor's table is 

lively and gossiping as usual. 


— ee a 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Maine correspondent, who is so anxiwus to know the 
personal appearance of Lord Ashburton, would find it an- 
swer well to the favorable idea which he has formed of 


him. His lordship is tall and massive in pe rson, broad- | 


shouldered and portly, and has the dignified and benevo- 
lent aspect of one of nature's noblemen. His hair is white, 
but abundant, and his whiskers accord with our army re- 
gulations m not descending below the tips of his ears. 
His manners are of course easy and unassuming, and he 
retains amad the gaze of a crowd that air of apparent un- 
consciousness acyuired by being habitually an object of 
attention and adnaration. indebted te 
" Mary” for suggesting to us the publication of Mrs. 
Crawford's exquisitely beautiful and tender song of 
" Dermot Astore.’ 


We are mu ch 


, 


It shall appear soon. 
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Pocket Libraries.—The constantly increasing number of 
books will soon render their perusal impossible. Every pub- 
lisher of every city of every country is constantly adding new 
contributions to the mountain of volumes already existing. 
The very industry of writers is thus defeating its own end. 
Despairing of reading all, the public will soon refuse to read 
any, and the poetic fire will be smothered by the fuel heaped 
upon it, while none of its glowing coals are taken away. 
The evil will, doubtless, produce its own cure. We already 
see a circle of the arts, sciences and letters condensed into 
Encyclopedias, which assume to contain the essence of 
every thing known, and soon perhaps writers will find more 
profitable occupation in abbreviating the labors of their 
predecessors than in increasing the quantity of original 


matter. But though philosophy may be abridged, poetry 
cannot. Its form is half of its beauty; if the idea be strip- 
ped of its well-fitting dress it will be reduced almost to the 


bareness of prose. Who would read an abridgment of 
Othello, or of Comus, or of the Giaour, or of the Ancient 
Mariner? We would all join in Sheridan’s exclamation, 
who, when he was shown a book entitled “The Beauties 
of Shakspeare,” asked, “ Where are the other seven vo- 
lumes ?” The only resource is mechanical condensation by 
thin paper, small type, and other devices. The entire works 
of Shakspeare are printed by Pickering in a diamond edi- 
tion, making a small pocket volume, but all perfectly and 
easily legible. All the odes, epistles and satires of Horace 
are also compressed in a volume, three of which would 
scarcely fill a vest-pocket. To this complexion must all 
books come at last. In time, economy of space will demand 
still farther reductions, and we shall see a library printed 
in type undistinguishable by the naked eye, and to be read 
only by a magnifier or even microscope. Stenography will 
also be called into requisition. Words of frequent recur- 
rence will Le represented by a single character, and the 
usual prefixes and terminations will have but a single mark 
allotted to them. This alone would reduce by one-fourth 
the usual space required. When these improvements are 
perfected, a gentleman can carry an extensive library in his 
portmanteau. A set of the poets will oecupy one coat- 
pocket and a comprehensive Eneyclopadia the other. The 
lawyer can always carry with him the statutes at large, 
with all the acts of Congress; and the physician can 
balance his minute but universal Homeopathic globules 
with equally condensed but comprehensive medical authori- 
ties. A library will be kept in a dressing-case, and a book- 
store be contained ina pedlar’s pack. We confess, however, 
that we do not expect our lives to be prolonged to see the 
realization of these anticipations. 


Blindness.—Those of our readers who have relatives or 
friends afflicted with blindness will be highly gratitied by 
the late discovery of its cure by the fumes of prussic acid. 
Dr. Turnbull, of London, is performing apparent miracles 
in the restoration of sight to the blind. A phial of prussic 
acid is held up to the eye for half a minute, and the vapor 
decomposes and removes the film which caused the blind- 
ness. Opacities of the cornea, inflammation, cataract, 
amaurosis, ete. are al] removed by this simple but power- 
ful remedy. One child was restored to sight who had been 
totally blind from six days old; as was a woman, who for 
thirteen years had been in total darkness. The first hint of 


| the discovery was given by the observation that, in persons 


poisoned by this powerful agent, the eyes remained for 


' 
| 
| 


tions, produces a perfect cure. In old or short-sighted per- 
sons it so alters or helps the vision as almost to supersede 


| Spectacles. We have not yet heard of its application in this 


country, but suppose that some of our oculists will soon 


repeat these interesting experiments, 


Italian and English Operas.—Signor De Begnis, so fa- 


vorably known as a composer, a performer, and a gentle- 


man, proposes to give, in conjunction with the first artistes, 
a series of fifteen operas, (Italian and English.) to include 
the most popular works extant, to be supported by all the 
available vocal and instrumental talent in the country. The 
subscription, in accordance with the times, is set at the 
low rate of twelve dollars for the fifieen operas, and the 
prosecution of the enterprise depends on the subscription 
of a sufficient number by the fifteenth of September. The 
performances are to take place during October and No- 
vember, and are expected to be supported by some of the 
first artists in Europe. We trust that the musical taste of 
the city is not too dormant to respond to this appeal, and 
that there are enough among us capabie of appreciating 
the refined and elegant beauties of operatic performances 
to sustain the project. Subseriptions are received at Signor 
De Begnis’, 113 Hudson-street, and at the various musiec- 


| Stores of the city. 


| waged, and attain a great age. 


New Music.—" The Songs of Erin,” a series of ballads 
suggested by the legends and scenery of the green isle, the 
poetry by Mrs, Crawford and Desmond Ryan, and the music 
by F. N. Crouch, have been published in six neat numbers, 
by Hewitt and Co. and Firth and Hall. They possess much 
ofthat pathos and beauty which characterize Trish music, 
and which gave to Moore's Melodies their undying popu- 
larity. They are severally entitled “Eveleen O’Moore;” 
“Minona Ashtore;” " Katty O'Lyneh ;” “ Noreen, or 
O’Donoghew’s Bride;” “The Sunny Days of Old;” and 
“The Bride of Athlone.” From the same publishers we 
have received “ The Dream,” by Mrs. Norton; “ But three 
months yet I've been a wife,” a comie ballad; “ El Sapa- 
teo de Cadiz,” and “ The new Polski Mazurka,” two of 
Fanny Essler’s favorite dances; “ Col. Peers’ Parade March,” 
and “ The Prince of Wales’ own Quadrilles ;” all of them 
published in a neat, and some of them in a very elegant 


style 

1 picture.—The author of “ Pan, a Pastoral,” reviewed 
in the last Blackwood, tells a pupil, who wishes to" clam- 
"must not turn on either 
The re- 


ber virtue’s rugged hill.” that he 
hand, but look straight forward /:ke the unicorn.” 
viewer expands this very original simile into the following 
picture of an exhibition of natural history, not to be found in 
Buffon. “ lmagine a virtuous gentleman looking straight- 
forward like a unicorn, aggravating his voice like any night- 
ingale, and popping the question to some virtuous maid, 
who shuts her eyes like a rhinoceros, then dropping on his 
knees likea buffalo, and concluding all by putting the ring 
on her fair finger like a badger.” 


The Far West.—A great obstacle to the settlement of 
the extended and fertile regions of the Oregon territory has 
been the difliculty of crossing the barren prairies and wide 
deserts which separate it from the eastern portion of the 
continent. The scarcity of water and the scantiness of ve- 
getation alinost completely forbid the use of horses in their 
This difliculty seems likely to be obviated by the 
introduction of camels from They can travel 120 
miles ina day, bearing loads of from 600 to 1000 pounds, 
ean live on weeds, twigs, and the scantiest and coarsest 
food, and can travel four days without a fresh supply of 
They are mild in their tempers, are easily ma- 
They bear in the Rus- 
sian steppes degrees of cold much greater than those to 
which they would be here exposed; and when once in- 
troduced, either by private enterprise or by the publie 
spirit of some agricultural society, will soon become ae- 
climated, and be considered as indispensable as we now 


passage. 
Asia, 


water 


find the ox and the horse. 

Boarding by the week.—The last good story from the 
Springs is that of a gentleman who took board at a house 
where but seven dollars per week was charged. He re- 
mained five days, and on leaving, received a bill of ten 
dollars, which he promptly paid. It presently oceurred to 
him that something was wrong, and he asked the landlord 
if his terms were not seven dollars per week? “Oh yes,” 
said the host, “ but you have been here only five days, and 


we charge two dollars per day.” “Oh well then,” return- 
| ed the visitor with exceeding naivet¢, " Give me back the 


days as clear and lucid as in life. Applied to the living || three dollars, and [T will stay with you the rest of the 
eve, it excites a healthy action, which, after a few applica- || week.” 
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A maid heart that could feel, Met a poor little beggar one day, Who in strains fall of appeal, As he Wwan- alone by the 
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pity the poor boy, 
b « 


With a tear she bestow'd him relief, 
And, sighing, she turn’d to depart, 
When the boy. with the air of a thief, 
Cried, * Stand and deliver your heart!" 
His staff soon was chang’d to a bow, 


hand, He 





Which we know is a dangerous toy 
In the hands of a ce; tain urchin, 

Who they sey is a poor blind boy ; 
“Stand! stand!’ said the poor blind boy, 
“Stand! stand!” said the poor blind boy. 
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pity the poor blind boy.’ 








3 
This beggar-boy, bold in hi« theft, 
Stole her heart and bewilder'd her head, 
And the maiden in anguish he left. 
For his rags turn'd to wings, and he fled. 
So ladies beware of all youths 








Who becging petitions employ, 
And cry, “ Pity, pity. pity, 

* Oh! pity your poor btind boy, 

“Oh! pity your poor blind boy, 

“Oh?! pity your poor blind boy.” 
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A poor FeiLow.—Poor fellow! What a world of mock- 
ery is concentrated in that word! A poor fellow is a kind of 
waste-butt for superfluous pity and the dregs of sympathy : 
compassion is not kindly administered, but carelessly 
thrown at him. His name is mentioned at tables where 
once he sat gayly and gloriously, and there starts up at the 
sound of it a vision of a threadbare coat of doubtful color, 
of a napless hat with a crown that flaps up and down in 
the wind, and with a flabby brim that will never flap up 
again; a vision of leaky shoes, of greasy trousers, of lan- 
tern jaws, and long gray hair; and the guests say, “ Poor 
fellow !” then they drink their wine to drown their thought 
of him—thus laying the ghost in a red sea. A poor fellow 
is like a drone in autumn; there is something passing me- 
lancholy in the slowness of its gait, and there is in its form 
and aspect that which tells of a by-gone summer—of an 
evanescent brightness—-a temporary flutter and gayety; 
but cold winds are come, and heavy clouds hang their damp 
drapery in a gloomy sky, and tae poor shivering drone is 


creeping to as warm a death as he can find. The pity with 


which men look upon a poor fellow is as different from 
the compassion with which they regard a poor man, as is 
the praise which they bestow on a good fellow from the 
respect with which they treat a good man. There is some- 
thing painful in the familiarity of pity and the pertness of 
a half-humorous sympathy. Even the truly generous feel 
some repugnance in administering to a poor fellow, which 
they do not feel in relieving a poor man. A poor fellow re- 
minds you of gay days, and there is a thought not to be 
surmounted, that some moral obliquities have assisted to 
form the downward slope inco the valley of adversity, while 


! 


the poor fellow himself feels more deeply than all the con- 
trast of the present with the past; he knows that the past 
will never be present again, therefore he wishes the present 


» | to be past as soon as possible.— Tasistro. 


Dress.—Dress does make a difference! If any one doubts 
that in this free and happy country dress makes the iaw for 
the man, as well as the man himself, let him attend our 


police-oflice, where he will find a broadcloth system of 


legislature which measures all offences by the state of the 
coat, suffering well-dressed culprits to escape with com- 
parative impunity, while, if the sin be clothed in rags, “a 
pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 


"How po you po, Mr. Smit?” "Do what?” “Why, 
how do you find yourself?” “TI never /ose myself.” “ Well, 
how have you deen?” “Been—been where?” “ Pshaw! 
How do you feel?” “Feel of me, and see.” “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Smith.” “It’s not a good morning; it’s infernally 
wetand nasty. A‘ good morning! I /ike that!” And the 


parties separated. . 


Puitosorry.—" Uncle Jo,” said an observing little boy, 
“our folks always put up the window when the room is 
filled with smoke, and the wind always blows in so as to 
prevent the smoke from going out that way; now, where 
does the smoke go?” “It goes into the people's eyes,” was 


|| uncle Jo’s philosophic answer. 


| | 


THE COMPLAISANT HUSBAND.—A gentleman seeing his 
wife in a very sullen mood, asked her how she did. She an- 
swered him that she was not sick, nor yet very well. 
" Nay,” quoth he, “then I may even turn thee out of doors ; 
for I only promised to cherish thee ‘in sickness or health.’ ” 


Miss Apecarpe Krupie a pripe.—The bans of mar- 
riage between “ Adelaide Kemble and John Sartoris ” were 
proclaimed in the city churches on Sunday last. The gen- 
tleman who is about to lead this highly-accomplished lady 
and distinguished vocalist to the temple of Hymen, is Count 
Sartoris, and is reported to be possessed of considerable 
wealth. The count, we have been told, is of Spanish extrae- 
tion, and is not, as was at one time stated, the son of Admiral 
Sartorius. The lady, we believe, although generally known 
in this country by her maiden patronymic of Kemble, is a 
widow, and, we have been informed, has two children by 
her first husband, living at Milan. We have not learned 
whether the marriage is to be celebrated in Glasgow or 
in Edinburgh, where Miss Kemble is to appear this even- 


ing.—Glasgow Courier. 


THE MANLY covrse.— Be and continue poor, young man, 
while others around you grow rich by fraud and disloy- 
alty; be without place or power, while others beg their 
way upward; bear the pain of disappointed hopes, while 
others gain the accomplishment of theirs by flattery ; fore- 
go the gracious pressure of the hand, for which others 
cringe and crawl. Wrap yourself in your own virtue, and 
seek a friend and your own daily bread. If you have, in 
such a course, grown gray with unblenched honor, bless 
God, and die.— Heinzelmann. 


“This assembly is forthwith dissolved,” as the south 
wind said to the ice and snow. 
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